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AN INDIAN FUNERAL. 


The following description was written by 
Mr. Sproat of the Ojibwa Mission. 

A dead child was brought to the grave, 
drawn on a train, or Indian sled, into 
which a favorite dog had been harnessed. 
Arriving at the grave, the dog, still remain- 
ing in the train, was shot, and the medi- 
cine man, standing over it, addressed it 
thus: “‘ Go on your journey to the spirit 
land. Long and weary is the way you 
have to go. .Linger not on, the journey, 
for precious is the burden you carry. Swim 
swiftly over the river, lest the little one be 
lost in the stream, and never visit the 
camp of its fathers. When you come to 
the camp of the white headed eagle, bark, 
that they may know who it is you bring, 
and come and welcome the little one among 
its kindred band.” The body of the child 
was then laid in the grave. The dog was 
placed beside it, with a kettle of food at 
its head, to supply it on its journey. A 
cup containing the mother’s milk, was also 
putinto the grave for the dead child. 

In explanation of this ceremony it may 
be proper to state, that the Ojibwas snup- 
pose the soul to take a long journey after 
death, before it reaches the camp of its 
fathers. There is a vast plain to be cros- 
sed, on which there is but little game ; and 
a deep, rapid river to be passed on a float- 
ing log, over which the traveller, with 
great difficulty, must make his way. If he 
be an infant, the danger and difficulty are 
increased by its helplessness. Hence the 
idea of sending-with it the favorite dog, to 
guard and help it on its journey. 

In the engraving, the mother holds in her 
arms a roll, decorated with beads and fea- 
thers, and encompassed with a scarf of 
broadcloth, highly embroidered. This 
roll is intended for a memento of the de- 


an ceased, and is always seen in an Indian 
oll, lodge after the death of a friend. It is 

generally placed upright in the spot where 
er glad, the deceased used to sit, dressed with the 
ad, same ornaments and beads that he wore; 
| do, and whenever the family eat, a portion of 
nt, Phanit.| *R® food is set before it. If it be a child 
den who has died, the mother sets its little cup 
~~}, of milk before it, wraps it in the cradle 
ANION of her dead infant, and bears it about 
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of her little departed one. 
engraving also presents an Indian 
place of burial. The graves are generally 


with her wherever she goes, as a memorial 





surrounded by a small enclosure of logs, 
and covered with a roof to protect them 


from the rain. On an Indian grave the 


‘snowor rain ‘is*never’ suffered to remain. 


Hence, with pious care, you see them in 
mournful groups, after a storm, carefully 
removing all the snow from the graves of 
their friends. At the head of the graves 
is a small cylindrical post, painted in stripes 
with vermillion. Ifhe be a warrior who is 
buried, bands of dancing warriors are por- 
trayed on the post. Sometimes a piece of 
board is placed at the grave, cut round with 
notches, as in the picture. On it the “ to- 
tem,”’ or family name of the deceased is in- 
scribed. A flag of painted cotton, and 
sometimes one of feathers, is placed at the 
grave. They also set in the earth a num- 
ber of small rods, twisted to a coil at the 
end, notched and painted with vermillion. . 
These indentations indicate the number of 
the war excursions of the deceased. Those 
painted with red show the number of ene- 
mies he has slain. 








AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


[In the Companion of Oct. 26, 1854, we pub- 
lished the old English ballad, with the above 
title, and a picture representing the scene. In 
the “ Little Pilgrim” of the present month, we 
find a particular history of this remarkable case, 
which we think will interest our readers, and 
we therefore copy it as follows :—] 

Once there lived on the estate of the 
Earfof Balcarres, in Scotland, a humble 
peasant family, consisting of a poor old 
couple and their one daughter, a young 
woman, who was famed through all the 
country round for her beauty, and loved 
for her goodness. 

Jenny had a lover whose name was 
Jamie—a good, brave, and handsome 
young man, but poor, like herself. Indeed, 
when he asked Jenny to promise to be his 
wife, he had only one crown piece in his 
pocket. To make this crown a pound, he 
took leave of his betrothed and went to 
sea. 

He had not been gone much over a year, 
when Jenny’s father broke his arm, and 
her mother fell sick, and Crummie the cow, 
that might almost have supported them 
all with her milk, was stolen; and a rich 
old gentleman, by the name of Robin Gray, 
came a-courting Jenny. Poor girl, she had 


a very hard time of it!; Her father could 





not do any work; her mother could only 
sit propped up with pillows, in an arm 
chag and watch her daughter, toiling hour 
after hour, for their daily bread. Some- 
times she would beg that her little wheel 
might be brought to her, and she would 
try to spin. But she was so weak, and 
her hand trembled so that she always had 
to give over very sooff; and when her 
daughter put away the wheel, she would 
look after her with tears in her dim, old 
eyes, and then puton her spectacles and 
take up her Bible, so that Jenny should 
not see her cry. 

But with all that this good girl could 
do by working all day and nearly all night, 
she could not support her parents and her- 
self; so they were obliged to accept help 
from old Robin Gray, who would not see 
them want for anything. To be sure, he 
did them this kindness principally because 
he wanted Jenny for his wife. 

“I know, Jenny,” he would say, “ that 
Iam but a plain, rough old’ man, whom 
you tan’t fancy much—but if for the sake 
of the poor old folks, you will marry me, I 
will be a good son to them, anda kind 
husband to you.” 

But Jenny always refused; for you 
know, she had given her heart and pro- 
mise to Jamie, and she expected him home 
every day. But instead of him, there came 
the news that his ship had been wrecked 
and that all on board were lost! So, with 
all her other troubles, Jenny had to mourn 
for her drowned lover, and things were a 
great deal worse than before, for now she 
had no dear hope to keep her up. 

Then her father reasoned with her, try- 
ing to persuade her to marry good old 
Robin Gray. Her mother did not say any- 
thing, but she looked into her daughter’s 
eyes with such a pleading, pitiful look 
that Jenny could not bear it. So, at last, 
she gave her hand to old Robin Gray ; but 
she told him that the best love of her heart 
was away down in the dark, deep sea, 
where her dear, lost Jamie was lying. 

Well, these two were married, and old 
Robin was as good as his word; he al- 
ways treated his pretty young wife very 
kindly, and he made the old people very 
comfortable indeed. 

But Jenny had not been married many 

weeks, when, one day, as she was sitting 
* alone on the stone steps at. the cottage 
| door, she thought she saw her Jamie’s 





ghost! But she soon found that it was 
the young sailor himself, escaped from the 
wreck, for he clasped her in his arms, say- 
ing, ‘* I have come kome, my love, to mar- 
ry you!” y 

Then she was obliged to tell him all— 
how she had believed him drowned, and 
how she was already married, for the sake 
of her poor father and mother—and that 
he must not call her his Jenny any more, 
but Mrs. Robin Gray of Baltarres. 

Jamie did not blame her, though he was 
shocked and grieved to tears; they both 
wept, and then parted, supposing it was 
forever. 

Poor Jenny was now sadder than ever; 
she grew paler and thinner every day—she 
did not care to spin any more, and she 
never laughed nor sung as she used to do. 
But she was always kind to her father and 
mother, and tried her best to be a loving 
wife to old Robin Gray, who was very good 
to her. 

As for him, he was so grieved to see her 
moping about in this way, and blamed 
himself so much for her unhappiness, that 
he finally took to his bed, with his death- 
sickness. He would not take any medi- 
cine, for he said that he did not care to 
live. 

He called his friends together and con- 
fessed that he had done wrong in taking 
advantage of the illness and poverty of the 
old folks, to get Jenny to be his wife. He 
even owned that he had stolen Crummie 
the cow, so that the family should have no 
dependence but him. When Jamie.came 
back and he saw how disappointed he was 
to have lost his bride, and how sorry Jen- 
ny was that she had married—he felt that 
he had done them both a great wrong, and 
that the best thing for him to do was to 
die—and so he was dying. 

He asked for Jamie, and when the 
young sailor came, he took his hand and 
put it into Jenny’s, and said— 

** You love each other well—forgive me, 
and oh, let me do some good before I die ! 
I give you, young man, all: my houses and 
lands and cattle, and the dear wife who 
never ought to have been mine.” 

Then Jamie and Jenny bent down and 
kissed his hands and wept over them.— 
Those hands grew cold against their lips— 
they looked up and saw a sweet smile on 
their friend’s face ; but that face was still 
and very white—old Robin Gray was dead. 

After a while, Jamie and Jenny were 
married, and were very happy, in a new 
and comfortable home. The old folks liv- 
ed to see a little grandson, a “ wee bit 
bairn,” as Jenny called him, toddling 
about the house, and hanging around them, 
as they sat in their cosy arm-chairs, by the 
fireside. And this is the last we have 
heard about that family—but I doubt not 
they always spoke tenderly of the old man 
that was gone, and I think it very likely 
they named that “wee bit bairn” Robin. a. 








Narrative. 
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* HERE AND THERE.—NO. XX. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


It had been decided during that mourn- 
ful day, that I should leave the city for 
home the next afternoon. I wished it, and 
my friends did not oppose the wish, as 
more or less of fear was felt by all. In 
the morning I returned to the home where 
‘I had spent so many delightful hours, and 
where two days before,Alice-had brighten- 
ed each toom by her sweet presence. Now 
‘that beloved form had been carried to its 
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last resting- place, in the beautiful cemetery 
en the side of the mountain. No lovelier 
spot could have been chosen for her dream- 
less sleep, and those who loved her, laid her 
there with fast-flowing tears, and yet “with 
a sure and certain hope of a blessed resur- 
rection.” It will be a sweet and hallowed 
spot; a spot not for wild grief, but for 
chastened sorrow and pleasint memories ; 
for holy and glorious hopes; for earnest 
and high resolves; and for humble and 
fervent consecration. When I remember 
her sweet face beaming with sympathy, as 
she gave me the flowers to lay upon a 
stranger's grave, I feel a strong desire to 
carry an offering as fair and pure to lay 
upon hers; it almost seems as if a sweet 
glance from her eye would greet me as I 
stood there, or a whisper from her gentle 
voice; but though I may not stand beside 
her dust, I know that many a fresh wreath 
woven by the hand of love will deck the 
spot, and many a loving heart will linger 
there, and grow softer and better for com- 
munion with her sainted spirit. 

I cannot speak of that parting from my 
friends; a parting in which so little was 
uttered, and so much felt; a parting of 
silent embraces and tearful kisses, where 
each heart was too full for speech, and yet 
was reading truly each other heart. » Oh 
words! words! how poor ye are to ex- 
press what lies deepest in human souls. 

The carriage rolled rapidly over the 
streets, and 1 beheld as in a dream those 
old-fashioned and quaint walls rising 
around me, and the faces of the passers-by ; 
yet they impressed me so forcibly, that they 
rise up before me now, as I sit in my quiet 
room as vividly as if before my eyes. There 
was a hasty entering of the boat just as 
she left the shore. That broad, beautiful 
St. Lawrence, with its picturesque eastern 
shore, whose cottages, forests, and hills 
were all sleeping peacefully beneath a 
cloudless summer sky, was strikingly love- 
ly, but I could not feel its beauty there; a 
heavy weight was upon me, and a dark, 
mournful pall seemed to rest over every- 
thing. I leaned against a window, and 
gazed back upon the city we were leaving. 
How fair and beautiful it looked, lying 
upon the gentle slope of the hill-side, and 
glittering with its thousand sparkling roofs 
and spires, under the radiance of that noon- 
day sun! Yet my heart ached as I gazed. 
I could only think of dying beds, and 
breaking hearts. Over that city so fair to 
look upon, I saw the dark pestilence mov- 
ing, flapping its fearful wings. 1 longed 
to leave it far, far behind; to breathe an 
unpolluted atmosphere; to shake off, if I 
might, that terrible oppression which para- 
lyzed my whole being. The swift-rushing 
movement of the cars was an unspeakable 
relief; they were tuking me away ; taking 
me back to the sweet vallies of New Eng- 
land, where I should breathe freely again! 
Two friends, a lady and gentleman, accom- 
panied me, and I remember talking and 
smiling as if no weight oppressed me ; and 
yet their hearts too were bearing each its 
own heavy burden of sorrow! 

Ilooked at the oddly-built French houses 
by the road-side; at the men at work in 
the fields, so different from our laboring 
classes in appearance; at the French in- 
scription over the rail-road crossings; at 
the dead level plain stretching out mono- 
tonously; and as I took a farewell glance 
ofeach object, I rejoiced that each revolu- 
tion of the wheels took me nearer New 
England. It seemed to meas if long years 
had passed since that morning on which 
with an eager and rejoicing heart, I went 
over that ground before. I feared some 
dreadful change had passed over those dear 
home friends I was now hastening to reach. 
Why should not death have entered that 
circle too, and snatched into the grave be- 
loved ones? I almost perpetually prayed 
that it might not be so; and yeta trembling 
fear filled my heart. I seemed to have 
lost all faith and trust, and to be absorbed 
by the one feeling of dread. I was very 
weak in body, and therefore the more easi- 
ly depressed by the sad events I had wit- 
nessed, and the less able to take a cheerful 
view of the past or future. There was 
much of the restlessness of the invalid, and 
the turning to home-faces and home-sounds 
which one not well is sure to experience, 
mingling with the sorrows and fears which 
the sad scenes I had witnessed must at any 
time have produced. 

Just before sunset we reached Rouse’s 
Point, and were immediately transferred 


to the steamer. It belonged to the same 
line, but was not the same boat I crossed 

in before; so I did not again meet my old 
, friend, Captain M. “We went on deck, and 
| from it witnessed one of the most beautiful 
| sunsets I ever beheld. The rich gold and 

crimson light which flushed the western 
sky, tinged the quiet waters with its gor- 
| geous hues, making the bosom of that 
| lovely lake still lovelier than before: I can 
| find no words to express fittingly the beau- 
| ty which lay around me, or the sweet calm 
it brought over my troubled spirit. Earth 
seemed visibly transfused with the glory,of 
heaven, and the soft radiance stole into my 
heart like a voice froma better world. It 
hushed the murmurings and the fears; 
once more Nature was beautiful to my eye ; 
and the Creator of it dear to my heart.— 
‘* God is love,” seemed as clearly revealed 
by the works of his hand, as in his holy 
Word, and I felt that it was true. What 
if cherished plans were shattered into ruins, 
and beloved faces withdrawn from sight? 
there was still left a loving Father to con- 
fide in; and he did not afflict his frail 
earthly children willingly; but only to 
draw their affections from lower objects to 
himself. It was one of those hours when 
we feel, without reasoning, and our hearts 
are comforted and cheered, by an invisible 
Presence scattering the darkness. I watch- 
ed the green hills and the projecting head- 
lands, fading into a misty outline, and the 
waters just swelling gently, with a soft, 
rippling motion, growing darker and dark- 
er, till at length on their bosom glowed 
faint, twinkling stars! Mirrored in the 
clear wave, thus blending together the 
beauty of the earth and sky, how fair an 
emblem were they of God’s own light shin- 
ing into human souls! These too reflect 
back the light serenely, if they are but free 
enough from earthly passion; but alas! 
how often are they too turbid and restless 
to allow that heavenly radiance to shine 
softly and calmly into their depths, and to 
be mirrored there! And the eyes which 
gaze not up to heaven for guiding-stars, 
but into human souls, too often behold 
there, darkness, or at the best, only fitful 
and broken gleams. We sat on the deck 
of that little steamer, drinking in the fresh- 
ness of the pure country air, and feeling“as 
if every breath imparted health and 
strength, till driven below by the increas- 
ing dampness. 

Reclining on a sofa, with a pile of shawls 
beneath my head, Ierested myself in the 
ladies’ cabin, till about ten o’clock, when 
we reached Burlington, took a carriage, 
and were carried to a hotel; not the one 
of which I retained such: pleasant memo- 
ries, but one near the rail-road station ;’ as 
some business arrangements of the gentle- 
man of the party led him to prefer it. 

I was conscious of great weariness, as I 
was conducted to my room, but I felt also 
truly grateful that I was once more on the 
soil of dear New England, and so far safely 
on my homeward journey. 

(To be continued.) 








___ Biography 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE.—No 50. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


William Williams was born in Lebanon, 
Conn., on the 8th of April, 1731. At the 
age of sixteen he entered Harvard College, 
and at the usual period he was honorably 
graduated. For some time after his return 
home, he devoted himself to theological 
studies, under the direction of his father. 
In 1755, he belonged to the staff of Colo- 
nel Ephraim Williams, the founder of Wil- 
liams College in Massachusetts, and was 
present at the celebrated battle fought at 
the head of Lake George, between the 
, provincial troops, and the French Cana- 
diians. During the contest, Colonel Wil- 
liams was shot through the body by an 
Indian, and killed. Soon after this, Wil- 
liam Williams returned to Lebanon, and 
in 1756, was chosen Clerk of the town, 
an office which he continued to hold for 
the space of forty-five years. About the 
same time, he was appointed a Representa- 
tive to the Generally Assembly of Connecti- 
cut. In this latter capacity he served for 
many years, during which he was often 
appointed Clerk of the House, and not un- 


° ‘ 





frequently filled the Speaker’s chair. In 
1780, he was transferred to the Upper 
House, being élected an Assistant; an 
office which he held for twenty-four years. 

Mr. Williams was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, during the years 1776, 
and 1777; and took an honorable part in 
the deliberations of that body. During 
his campaign at the north, he had been dis- 


account of the haughtiness of their conduct, 
and the little attachment which they mani- 
fested for his native country. The im- 


wish for the independence of America. 


Williams. 
wore a gloomy aspect. 


Connecticut was called to sit at -Lebanon. 
Two of the members of this council, Wil- 
liam Hillhouse, and Benjamin Hunting- 
ton, quartered with Mr. Williams. One 
evening the conversation turned upon the 
gloomy state of the country, and the pro- 


the British arms. ‘* Well,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams, with great calmness, “‘if they suc- 


fate. 


ed the Declaration of Independence.’ I 
shall be hung.” 


be successful. Mr. Huntington observed, 
that in case of ill success, he should be ex- 


had he written any thing against the 
British government. To this Mr. Wil- 
liams replied, his eye kindling as he spoke, 


having done your duty.” 
course created a good deal of excitement, 


upon the subject for several hours. 

Mr. Williams died on the 2nd day 
August, 1811, in the eighty-first year 
his age. ESTELLE. 


gusted with the British commanders, on 


pression was powerful and enduring; and 
induced him to form a sincere and devoted 


The following anecdote has been related 
asa proof of the patriotic spirit of Mr. 
Towards the close of the year 
1776,.the military affairs of the colonies 
In this doubtful 
state of things, the Council of Safety for 


bability that, after all, success would crown 


ceed, it is prétty evident what will be my 
I have done much to prosecute the 
contest, and one thing I have done which 
the British will never pardon—lI have sign- 


Mr. Hillhouse expressed 
a confident hope, that America would yet 


empt from the gallows, as his signature 
was not attached to the Declaration, nor 


‘Then, sir, you deserve to be hung for not 
This reply of 


and a spirited conversation was kept up 


of 
of 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 


THE PLUM CAKE, 


gave me such delight in my childhood, can 
I ever forget it? and the old closet, where 
lay choice treasures of the same kind, snug- 
ly packed upon its many shelves, is very 
brightly pictured in my memory. One 
large, antique china dish, the color and 
form of which I remember with much af- 
fection, for it was always filied with various 
delicacies, of a certain kind, called by my 
sister and myself, company cake, and, al- 
though we had not been restricted from it, 
we were aware that it had been consecrat- 
ed and set apart from the rest by our moth- 
er, for the benefit of occasional visitors. 

Had we been generous and self-denying, 
we should have considered it an inviolate 
thing, and as such abstained from it, as we 
well knew her wishes upon the subject, 
but Iam sorry to say that, on the contrary, 
many secret visits were made to the old 
closet, by my sister and myself, at various 
times, and many depredations committed 
there upon its treasures. 

It was certainly an infringement of the 
trust reposed in us, and the ingenuity with 
which we evaded all inquiries, when a 
more than usual quantity had suddenly 
and mysteriously disappeared from its re- 
ceptacles, and the skill used in the attain- 
ment of our end, were worthy of a better 
cause. 

One cool day in autumn, we preferred 
playing within doors, for the whole house, 
and the old closet also, seemed at our com- 
mand, as our mother had left us at an 
early hour, to attend a funeral in the 
neighborhood. The death of Senator N., 


‘be, by our proceedings at this time. 





The delicious flavor of that cake, which 


a person well known, had occurred, and 
we felt secure at this time, by the definite 
length of my mother’s absence, to carry 
out our plans, and very greedy and mis- 
chievous children we proved ourselves to 


I remember my sister stood watching the 
passers-by from the window, where she had 
stationed herself, upon an elevated seat 





near, and watched my mother’s progress 
with much interest, who was slowly ascend- 
ing the steps of the neighboring house,— 
** Now is our time!” she exclaimed, as she 
disappeared from our view. “Not yet,” 
I answered, ‘ until we can see the minister 
walk by. Some accident may happen, and 
she may return.” 

Many individuals were now seen, wend- 
ing their way toward the house of mourn- 
ing, and their slow and measured step 
seemed to us gotten up for the occasion, 
as we wickedly watched their tardy progress 
with much impatience, until the familiar 
face and figure of the good clergyman, 
who, little dreaming of the importance at- 
tached to his movements, was seen, solemn- 
ly and calmly entering the house. 

** Now,” said my sister, ‘the funeral 
ceremonies must have begun,‘ and we can 
now feel secure from all interruption.”— 
Then, moving from our post of observation, 
we proceeded quickly toward the closet, 
and, seizing upon the fated dish, we bore 
it away in greattriumph. We seated our- 
selves upon the floor, with the dish be 
tween us, in order to obtain the most ad- 
vantageous position, and then brandishing 
a huge carving knife, we commenced a 
desperate attack upon a large loaf of plum 
cake, that lay calmly reposing beneath its 
snowy coating of sugar. 

Unmercifully did we cut through the 
rich layers of fruit and citron, into its very 
heart and centre, until slice after slice 
rapidly disappeared, beneath our devastating 
hands, and the large loaf had very much 
diminished in size, to almost a shadow of 
its former self. We had by this time quite 
satisfied ourselves with this repast, to the 
fullest extent, and looked somewhat with 
dismay upon the havoc we had made. We 
had been so busily engaged in our mis 
chievous work, that the hours had quickly 
flown, and the clock was now striking the 
hour of five. ‘‘ Quick! make haste,” said 
my sister, ‘“‘ we must return it to the closet, 
for the people are on their way home.” At 
that moment we heard the sound of voices 
and footsteps from the street. 

I remer.ber she was in the act of climb- 
ing a high shelf in order to place it upon 
it, and I was standing in not the most 
gracefal position, endeavoring to assist her, 
when the opening of the street door caused 
her to give a sudden start, her foot slip- 
ped, and she fell, carrying with her in her 
descent, myself and the dish and cake, in 
one dreadful crash ! 

The door at this moment opened, and 
my mother entered, bringing with her 
friends in the rear. What a picture of 
greediness and selfishness did we present! 
There we lay, prostrated upon the floor, 
with the fragments of china and cake strew- 
ed in dire confusion around us. 

I shall never forget the expression of 
astonishment and dismay upon our poor 
mother’s face, at this unexpected scene— 
our shame and disgrace at the situation we 
were in, which was a revelation to her 
and her friends of all that had passed dur- 
ing her absence—nor the sickness which 
ensued, and which proved a severe punish- 
ment to us forour greediness; nor can! 
ever forget the funeral of Senator N., 
whose memory has since been inseparably 
embalmed with that of the plum cake and 
the old closet. 








Parental. 





A STORY OF THANKSGIVING. 


All day the snow fell fast and silently, 
covering the brown earth with a white 
mantle, capping all the posts with sugar 
loaf caps, and giving every sharp point in 
the rough stone wall, a soft, round look. 

At night Goodman Cheery stirred the 
blazing fire, and punched the glowing back- 
log, while the golden sparks flew up the 
broad chimney, till the neighbors really 
thought the sturdy old farmer had turned 
blacksmith, and was using his hearthstone 
for a forge. 

But what cared he for the thoughts and 
gossip of neighbors? To-morrow was 
Thanksgiving day, the day on which he 
was expecting sons, daughters, and grand- 
children, cousins to the third and fourth 
degree, and a score of poor relations of no 
degree at all, to partake of his bounty, en 
joy his warm fireside, and, more than all, 
to join his honest heart in a true thanks 
giving—for he observed the day in its right 
meaning. 
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Farmer Cheery had seen many hard: | 


The dame watches him till he is lost 


hips in his life, and some sorrow had | from view, then she resumes her seat by 


mingled with his joys. He had labored 
he broad acres that he now enjoyed.— 
Children had blessed his home and graced 
his fireside by their presence, and, though 
they grew dearer to his heart each day? 
ill, when the world called, he sent them 
forth with a blessing and a God-speed. 

~ As the old man sat watching the smoke 
rolling up slowly from the burning logs, 
his thoughts wandered mid past scenes, 
and the “ light of other days” poured in 
spon his soul. 

The image of a loved and loving child 

srose before his mind’s eye, and every ef- 
fort was vain to shut out the unwelcome 
icture of his youngest daughter, whose 
goft blue eyes and golden curls had ever, 
ill now, seemed a sunbeam in his home. 
Sweet May Cheery was all her father’s 
fond heart could wish. 

Hers wag the ever-ready and untiring 
hand to minister to his comfort, and when 
she read to him from the Holy Book, her 
words fell like sweet music on his ear. 

But there came a day when the sunbeam 
was banished from his home—but he 
could not strike it from his heart—for, 
though he closed its chambers, still it stole 
inand found a resting-place in its inmost 
recesses. ‘The rumor was that May had 
fed with one whose name ne’er crossed 
her father’s lips. 

For a few weeks it seemed that Good- 
man Cheery’s head grew whiter and his 
step less firm, but time, the sovereign balm 
for mortal griefs, screened his wounded 
heart from the world’s gaze under a calm 
exterior, still it did not heal its lacerated 
and bleeding strings. Year after year 
brought with it prosperity and ‘increase of 
worldly goods, but the dove of peace no 
more folded its wings in his bosom. He 
was kind, and beloved by all who knew 
him for his good deeds. The widow and 
fatherless were liberally supplied from his 
abundance, and many a desolate hearth 
was made cheerful from his wide-spreading 
woodlands, and, still, he was not happy. 

The old clock in the corner ticked a so- 
lemn and measured beat, that corresponded 
well.with ate staid:and sober countenance, 
but it seemed to the old farmer, to-night, 
that its tones were never so tiresome and 
unmusical as now. He even started, to 
wind it, thinking it would stop, and he 
would have accomplished his design, much 
to the disgrace of the exemplary old time- 
piece, but for the timely interference of 
Dame Cheery, who, aroused from her knit- 
ting by his movements, really thought him 
insane. Then he walked to the door to 
see if all was quiet abroad. At last, old 
Towser, the house-dog, who was dreaming 
by the fire, was aroused by his master’s 
unusual restlessness,and slowly raising his 
huge body, he gave a low whine. 

“See, now,” says the good dame, “* you 
have excited even the dog by your strange 
movements! Pray, whatails you? Can 
you not wait peacefully till the morrow? 
At your time of life the hours should not 
hang heavily.” 

“ Peace,” says the farmer, “I am only 
watching the storm, for friend nor foe can 
come if it do not abate. Even now the 
toad is obscured, and the walls and fences 
are fast disappearing. But, whist, I 
thought I heard acry !” 

“Twas but the wind,” says the dame, 
“moaning through the poplars, or the 
bleating of some stray lamb, for none 
would venture out in such a storm.” 

“God help the stray lambs of his flock 
to-night, and bring them safely, to the fold,” 
said the old man with a sigh, as he resum- 
ed his seat by the fire, and,returned to his 
brooding thoughts. 

The clock continued to note the passing 
moments in the same dreary voice, and the 
fire burned as lazily as before. 

Suddenly Towser starts from slumber, 
and, sniffing the air, gives a rough bark, 
then, as if apologizing for his rudeness, 
wags his tail, and yawns. Finally, shak- 
ing his shaggy sides, as if to assure him- 
telf that he is thoroughly awake, he goes 
towards the door and whines. 

“Surely something is wrong without,” 
says Goodman, and again he leaves his 
arm-chair. Now he is certaina human 
cry is borne to him on the breeze. 

“Wife, hand me my cloak and goodly 
staff,” he says, and his form is seen breast- 


the fire to count the moments till he re- 
turns. 

A half hour passes and he comes not. 
Another has nearly sped, when the door 
is suddenly thrown open, and Goodman 
enters, bearing in his arms a female form. 
He brings her to the fire, and removing 
the mantle from her face, looks upon the 
countenance of his erring and long absent 
child. 

The wanderer had returned, and the 
dove of peace again brought back the olive 
branch to his heart. 

That night Goodman Cheery sent up an 
offering of thanksgiving which was renew- 
ed the next day, and each succeeding day, 
for the prodigal had returned, and the lost 
was found. Fannie. 
New Hampton. [ Myrtle. 








Benevolence. 


A NOBLE BOY. 
Rescue of a Passenger Train from Certain 
Destruction. 





We mentioned a few days since the burn- 
ing of the tunnel bridge on the Baltimore 
and Susquehanna railroad, about five miles 
south of York, and siuce iearn that the 
conflagration came very near being follow- 
ed by one ofthe most terrible disasters 
that has lately occurred in railroad travel. 
It is supposed that the bridge took fire 
from the freight trains, which passed about 
half past seven o’clock in the morning, and 
the structure was totally enveloped in 
flames before it was discovered by the re- 
sidents in the vicinity. At about nine 
o’clock the frame-work of the bridge fell 
through, and among the spectators, some 
twenty in number, was a little boy about 
twelve years of age, named Eli Rheem, 
who, remembering that the express passen- 
ger train was then due about for New 
York, started off at the top of his speed to 
endeavor to stop the train, which he knew 
must be close at hand. As soon as he 
reached the curve, about two hundred 
yards from the bridge, he observed the 


he would be unable to stop them unless by 
the use of extraordinary. means, the noble 
little fellow took his posjtion on the track, 
and running toward the approaching train 
with his hands raised, caught the attention 
of the engineer, who immediately reversed 
his engine, and stopped within four hun- 
dred yards of impending destruction, the 
piers being some twenty feet from the 
rocky bed below, and the gape some sixty 
feet wide. Had the boy not placed him- 
self on the track, he would doubtless have 
failed in his noble effort, as the engineers 
are so often cheated by mischievous boys 
on the route, that they seldom pay any at- 
tention to them. Even when he stopped 
he thought that he had been cheated by 
a youngster with more daring than his as- 
sociates, and was surprised to see the lit- 
tle flaxen-headed fellow standing his 
ground, and endeavoring to recover his 
lost breath to answer his question as to the 
cause of his interruption. We learn that 
the passengers, when they ascertained the 
cause of the stoppage of the train, and 
viewed the precipice over which they were 
near being dashed, liberally rewarded the 
boy for his presence of mind and daring, 
and that the Board of Directors, at their 
meeting yesterday, appropriated $100, as 
an additional recompense. Eli Rheem, a 
boy but twelve years of age, was the only 
one of twenty persons present, most of 
them men, who had forethought sufficient 
for the occasion.—[ Baltimore American. 
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Religion. 








A DEATH BED AVOWAL. 


* Father, if I should go down to ever- 
lasting destruction, I can witness for you, 
that you have been faithful.” 

What a thrill of joy these words of the 
dying son, brought to the afflicted father’s 
heart. The son was a youth of uncommon 
beauty of person, fine manners, and amia- 
ble disposition, but consumption early 
marked him for her own, and he returned 
from the distant city, to his loved, paternal 
home to die. He was not a Christian— 
this the father felt with anguish of heart, 





ing the storm with a yeathful vigor. 





and while ministering to the diseased body, 


train coming at full speed, and fearing that | fathes bad promised him a little wheol- 


and endeavoring, if possible, to avert the 
dreaded blow, his heart was chiefly enlist- 
ed, and his fervent prayers ascended for 
the soul of his precious child. 
He did not content himself with praying 
in secret for him, or remembering him at 
the hour of family wership, but each day, 
at noon, fervent special prayer, the earnest 
pleadings of the father’s heart, who felt that 
he must be heard, or his child would perish, 
ascended from his sick room. The son 
rested on the plea, so fatal to many, that 
if he was to be saved, he should be, and if 
he was to be lost, he should be, let him 
make what efforts he might—the fallacy of 
this plea was shown him, and he was urged 
to flee to the Savior, who never turns 
away the repentant soul. At length, 
prayer is answered, the son is heard to say 
‘“*T fear there is no mercy for me.” His 
heart is melted, soon, he trusts he has ob- 
tained forgiveness through the blood of the 
cross, he tremblingly hopes the Savior has 
accepted him, but however that may be, 
“ Father, if I should go down to everlast- 
ing destruction, I can witness for you that 
you have been faithful.” O what a load 
was lifted from that father’s heart—his 
own child, in the near view of death, could 
cheerfully accord to him this testimony. 
That loved parent has since followed his 
son, we trust, to the world of glory—shall 
any of his children who survive him, 
oblige him to witness against them in the 
final day, that they have not heeded his 
faithful warnings, and closed the door of 
heaven against themselves. Forbid it, 
‘heavenly Father.—[Ch. Mirror. 


Morality. 
THE SQUIRREL ; 


OR THE HONEST B@Y. 


Little Edward always spoke the truth. 
I don’t know that he ever in his life told a 
lie. Nor would he act a lie, In the 
school where he went, there was a rule 
that there should be no whispering among 
the scholars during school hours, without 
leave from the teacher. Every one who 
broke the rule had a bad mark. Edward’s 

















barrow at the end of the school term if he 
had none. 

The school-house stood in a beautiful 
place near a fine grove, where the birds 
sang and built their nests, and the lively 
little squirrels leaped and played. There 
was a rail fence behind the school-house, 
not far from the window where Edward 
sat. One day a bold and. merry little red 
squirrel came running fast along the fence, 
and seating itself on the topmost rail, 
seemed to be looking into the school-house. 
It so happened that just then Edward 
raised his eyes from his book. He forgot 
himself and the teacher’s rule about whis- 
pering; ‘ See that squirrel!’ he exclaimed 
to John, the boy next to him. 

‘ He wants to come to school,’ said John, 
beginning to laugh. 

* Oh, I forgot, we must not talk,’ said 
Edward. 

The squirrel with a bound came down 
from its high seat towards the window. 

* He’s coming to school, sure enough,’ 
said John, ‘ we'll have him in our class, 
won't we.’ 

The teacher heard him, and asked if he 
was not breaking a rule. 

‘I-was’nt talking much,’ replied John, 
bending his head low to his book and 
studying very fast with his lips. 

* Still you were talking, and I must give 
you a bad mark,’ said the teacher. 

Edward thought of the wheel-barrow, 
but like a manly, honest boy he spoke out, 
‘I am sorry, sir, but I whispered without 
leave too.’ 

*I did not see you,’ said the teacher. 

‘I talked first; perhaps John would not 
have talked if it had not been forme. I 
forgot the rule a minute.’ ° 

‘You must have a bad mark too, then,’ 
said the teacher; but you are an honest 
boy to own the truth and suffer disgrace, 
rather than sit stillandact a lie. You did 
wrong to disobey, but I am very glad you 
were honorable enough to confess it, and 
dutiful enough to be sorry for it.’ 

Edwerd had never had a bad mark be- 
fore, and felt the shame very much. He 
also thought that he had lost the wheel- 
barrow, with which he had planned so 
many fine plays of drawing little loads of 


boards, pedlar’s wares, and garden pro- 
duce. He felt asif he should cry, but he 
held back his tears, and studied away as 
well as he could with a heavy heart. 

One morning after this, he was surprised 
to see the teacher’s inkstand upset, the ink 
spilt over the table and dripping upon the 
floor. When the teacher came, and asked 
who did the mischief, no one at first an- 
swered, but on further inquiry, several 
said at once, ‘ It was so when I came, and 
there was nobody here but Edward.’ 

‘Did you do it, Edward?’ said the 
teacher. * No, sir.’ 

‘Somebody must havedone it. All was 
right when I unlocked the school-house 
door and went fora walk. Who was the 
first at school this morning ?” 

* Edward, Edward,’ was the answer. 

Edward joined with the others, ‘ There 
was no one here when I came, but the ink 
was spilt then.’ 

‘Itis very strange,’ said the teacher, 
‘but I believe you;.I know you are an 
honest boy, for you confessed the whisper- 
ing when no one accused you. We will 
wait, and I am sure the guilty one will be 
found out.’ 

The children looked round, wondering 
who the guilty one was, and thinking how 
badly he must feel. ‘I know it was’nt 
Edward,’ they said to each other, ‘for he 
tells when he does wrong, though nobody 
knows it. He would’nt keep still the 
other day to save his mark, and a beautiful 
wheel-barrow too, his father was going to 
give him. Ain’t he a good boy ?” 

‘Who could have spilt it?’ So they 
talked till school began, but found out no- 
thing. 

School was not over, however, before 
there was a giggling among some of the lit- 
tle ones nearest the table, and some of them 
pressed their hands tightly over their 
mouths to keep it in. 

* Children,’ said the teacher in a tone of 
reproof, what is the matter ?” 

Instead of a drawer there was but a shelf 
set in the table, and on the front edge of 
this sat a cunning little squirrel, peeping 
forth to see ifhe might safely venture from 
his hiding place. At sight of the teacher 
he drew back into his corner, and was 
caught by him. 

‘ Here, children,’ he said, as he drew him 
out, ‘ here is the ink-spiller, a little rogue 
of a squirrel ; his feet are dabbed with ink 
now; I thought we should find out who 
did the mischief. I felt certain it was not 
Edward. Here, Edward,’ he added, turn- 
ing to him, ‘he has cleared you, and you 
may have him.’ 

As Edward took him he saw that he 
was the very one that he and John had seen 
looking in at the window. He put him in 
his dinner basket till the noon recess, and 
then fed him, and let him go, to run and 
frolic as he pleased. The squirrel did not 
forget his good fare, and all the summer 
frisked and played about the school-house. 
The children were careful not to alarm him, 
and he became almost tame. Tiey called 
him ‘ Squirrel Ned,’ and sometimes ‘ Squire 
Ned,’ and many a time he made them think 
of the boy who would not act a lie, and 
whose word could be believed when every 
thing seemed to be against it. E. A. S. 





EASTERN SHREWDNESS. 


A Hindoo having been summoned to 
give evidence before the court of judicature 
in Calcutta, deposed that such a circum- 
stance happened in her presence. The 
judge asked where it happened; she repli- 
ed in the verandah of such a house. 

‘Pray, my good woman,’ said the judge, 
‘how many pillars are there in that veran- 
dah ?” 

The woman not perceiving the trap that 
was laid before her, without much con- 
sideration, said that the verandah was sup- 
ported by four pillars. 

The counsel for the opposite party im- 
mediately offered to prove that the veran- 
dah contained five pillars, and that, conse- 
quently, no credit could be given to her 
evidence. 

The woman, perceiving her error, addres- 
sed the judge :—* My lord,’ said she, ‘your 
lordship has for many years presided in 
this court, and every day that you come 
here ascend a-flight of stairs; may I beg to 
know how many steps the stairs consist of?” 

The judge confessed that he did not 
know. 

* Then,’ said she, ‘if your lordship can- 
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not tell the number of steps you ascend 
daily to the seat of justice, it cannot be 
astonishing that I should forget the number 
of pillars in a balcony which I never enter- 
ed half a dozen times in my life” 

The judge was much pleased with the 


party. 
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HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 
First Patient. 

Matron. (Drawing aside the curtains of, the 
bed.) I believe our little patient is asleep.— 
I'sn so glad, sleep will do her so much good. 

Madame V. Yee indeed ; don’t wake her up. 
Poor little thing! she looks very young. 

M.—Yes, madame, she is only six years old. 

M. V.—Has she been here long ? 

M.—About six weeks, and we have come 
very near losing her. 

M. V.—Then she has been very sick. 

M.—Yes, Madame, an inflammation on the 
brain. 

M. V.—I should think she had had a fall, it 
appears like that. « 

M.—Yes, Madame, she was at the window 
standing upon a little cricket; suddenly the 
poor little thing thought she heard her mother 
coming into the house, she thought to herself, 
now I will run quickly to meet her, and with- 
out thinking she was on the cricket, started for 
the door; her foot slipped, and she fell to the 
ground almost dead. 

M. V.—The poor child! 
mother that she heard ? 

M.—No, it was not her mother, she did not 
come for a long time after. I will leave you to 
imagine, Madame, what was her surprise and 
grief to find her little daughter lying upon tie 
floor unconscious, and covered with blood. 

M. V.—What a spectacle for a mother! I 
suppose they bled her immediately. 

M.—It was precisely this that they did not 
do. We were so sorry that they did not bring 
her to us immediately ; but they waited too 
long; she wasin a high fever when she was 
received into the hospital. 

M. V.—I should hardly have expected her 
recovery. 

M.—She has suffered much, but | think her 
to-day out of danger. See, she wakes up. 

M. V.—({ Addressing herself to the little pa- 
tient.) You are very fortunate, my child, not 
to have been more injured by the terrible fall 
you have bad, but be patient, and take courage, 
and I hope you will soon be entirely well.— 
Good bye, dear. 

M. V.—(To the children.) Here you see 
the effects of carelessness. How often I have 
told you to be careful, not only in running and 
jumping, but in walking, for even in walking 
one may fall and cripple themselves for life, if 


nothing worse. - 
(To be Continued.) 


BOSTON SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERT. 


A united Sabbath School Concert of the 
Orthodox churches of Boston was held in Park 
street church last evening, Feb. 11, the church 
being crowded to overflowing, every standing 
place even, being occupied. The exercises 
were commenced by the singing of an original 
hymn, “ The Desolate Regions,” by pupils se- 
lected from the various Sabbath Schools, the 
juvenile choir occupying the choir gallery. 

Prayer was then offered by Rev. Mr. Geo 
Richards, after which an abstract of the report 
was read by James M. Gordon Esq., the Secre- 
tary. From itqe learn that the orthodox Sab- 
bath School Association of Boston, comprises 
13 schools, with an aggregate of 3480 scholars, 
414 teachers, 526 adults, During the year 
1854, 34 conversions are reported as having oc- 
curred in these schools. The largest school is 
that connected with the Maverick Church, East 
Boston, which has 442 pupils, 53 teachers, 68 
adults. The pupils of the PhillipsChurch Sab- 
bath School, South Boston, are reported to 
have learned and recited during the year 34,844 
verses of Scripture. One girl learned 3259 
verses. 

(Rev. Messrs. Kirk.and Stone addressed 
parents, teachers, and scholars, | 

Rev. Mr. Richards, of the Winter street 
Church, next addressed the assembly, adapting 
his remarks to the children. He feared chil- 
dren with praying fathers and mothers were 
sometimes disposed to rest their salvation in 
the hands of their parents. They knew their 
parents were praying for them, -laboring for 
their soul’s salvation, and felt as though they 
should be saved by their parents’ exertions.— 

He warned the children of such feelings, and 





Was it really her 








assured them that religion was a personel mat- 
ter, and that duty could be performed by them- 
selves. 

The importance of having children start 
aright in life, he illustrated by reference to the 
traitor Arnold. Arnold when a boy, was noted 


| for his cruelty to animals and to his school- 
woman’s wit, and decided in favor of her | 


mates. He delighted to rob birds’ nests to see 
how the old ones would act; he scattered 
broken glass in the path of his school-mates, 
and seemed to be constantly contriving new 
ways of doing mischief. Mr. Richards read a 
copy of a record of the proceedings of a Justice 
of Peace by whom young Arnold was fined six 
shillings, for pronouncing damnation on his 
own soul, thereby disturbing the peace. 

‘Arnold had a cruel father but a pious moth- 
er, and the speaker read a letter from this 
mother to her son at school in Canterbury, 
breathing the most tender and earnest desire 
that he might be an honor to his family, and 
might wal pani before his God. It was 
like throwing pearls before swine, to write 
such a letter to such a boy. His miserable 
course and end illustrated the importance of 
beginning right. 

As a contrast to this, he cited the life of 
Jedediah Huntington, ason of the magistrate 
who fined young Arnold, and a companion for 
years of that young reprobate. Mr. Hunting- 
ton, afier being a most useful officer in the 
continental army, retired to his home respect- 
ed and beloved by all, and was for a time one 
of the Commissioners for Foreign Missions.— 
He died full of honors, and was buried with his 
fathers. What a difference, and yet both went 
to one schogl, both had an opportunity of doing 
right.—[ Traveller. 

EE 
PANORAMA OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Now exhibiting at Amory Hall, 323 Wash- 
ington Street, the great National, Historical, 
and moving Panorama ofthe American Revo- 
LuTIon! The Battle of Concord Bridge ; the 
Battle of Bunker-Hill. Battle of Bemis’ 
Heights. Indian Massacre at Wyoming.— 
Washington crossing the Delaware. Valley 
of Forge. Charlestown in 1776. Surrender 
of Cornwallis. An eminent pianist will pre- 
side at one of Chickering’s Grand Piano-Fortes. 


Admittance 25 cents. Children under 12, half- 
price. Doors openat 7. Panorama commence 
moving ot 7 1-2. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. . 
Gilmanton, N. H., Feb. 10, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—The little Compan- 
ion has visited me weekly for a long time, and 
is anch a kind friend, 1 would not by any means 
part with it. It tells me many interestin 
stories, and a great deal of information that 
trust I shall never forget. I wish every little 
boy and girl could have the privilege of listen- 
ing to its teachings. I have succeeded in ob- 
taining one new subscriber, who read one of 
my little papers, and desires to receive them 
herself from the beginning of the year 1855. 

Your little friend, ALBert R. Wieur. 


Holden, Ms., Feb. 5, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I do not know what 
we should do without your weekly little paper. 
Its visits are hailed with joy, and its pages are 
perused with delight ; and. [hope, not without 
benefit. Giutzert 8. Myrick, 
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A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


In England, some years ago, a man present- 
ed himself before a body of clergymen to be 
examined, that he might be licensed to preach 
the gospel. His advantages for study had not 
been very great, and he had fears that he 
could not sustain himself, and answer tlie 
numerous quesfions which he knew would be 
proposed. With a trembling heart he stood up 
before his fathers and brethren, and one of 
them asked him with whom he had stadied 
divinity. 

The young man was somewhat confused at 
this question, for he knew very well he had 
not enjoyed the instruction of any distinguish- 
ed divine; and he replied, with hesitation, 
‘My mother taught me the Scriptures.’ 

* Ah,’ said the minister who asked the ques- 
tion, ‘ mothers can do great things.’ 

The examination then proceeded, and the 
result was a delightful proof that mothers may 
be good teachers of theology ; that the truths 
implanted by their early instructions, watered 
by their pious tears, and sanctified in answer 
to their prayers, will bear precious fruit after 
many days, 

This candidate for the ministry was found 
to be mighty in the Scriptures, and most glad- 
ly was he commissioned to go forth and preach 
the Word to his fellow men.—[ Watchman 


—_—~@~——— 


QUICK WITTEDNESS. 


In the Springfield Republican’s account of 
Becket, we find the following incident illustra- 
tive of quick wittedness, and that invention of 
which necessity is the mother. 

In the south-eastern part of the town, on 
Walker Brook, is the site of the first mill built 


; by the settlers of 1740. 








Here it was where 
the original settlement was made, and for a 
time Jonathan Walker and his wife were the 
only inhabitants. During the winter of their 
residence here, Mr. Walker cut his foot badly, 
and on that account needed assistance. Their 
nearest neighbors were in Blandford, several 
miles distant, with an unbroken wilderness ly- 
ing between. Mrs. Walker did not think it 
safe to leave the wounded man alone, while 
she could go for aid, so with necessity, she be- 
came the co-mother of invention, and taking 
the bloody bandages from her husband’s 
wounds, she fastened them around their horse’s 
neck, and started him in the direction of Bland- 
ford. There at length the dumb but eloquent 
animal arrived with his blood-written message, 
and obtairfed the desired assistance for 
owner.—[ Transcript. 
—_—pa———— 


DUELLING. 


Two mosquitoes, one morning met on a leaf 
in the garden. Both were filled with the 
blood drawn from their last nocturnal depreda- 
tions, They were silent and ‘dumpy,’ cross 
and savage. One of them ran out his sting, 
and wiped it on his fore leg. The other thrust 
out his sting, and pointed it towards the first 
mosquito. This was considered an insult. And 


. 80 the cffended mosquito steps up to the other, 


and says, 

‘ Did you turn up your sting at me?” 

The answer was—‘I run out my sting ; you 
can apply it as you choose.’ 

‘ Sir, says the first, ‘you are very impertinent.’ 

Answer—‘ Sir, your remark savors of ras- 
cality.’ 
‘ Ha,’ exclaimed the other, ‘a downright in- 
sult! No gentleman mosquito will submit to 
such treatment without demanding satisfac- 
tion! Draw, villain, and defend yourself at 
once!’ They rushed together, and running 
one another through the body, died * honorable’ 
deaths, 

a 

Arrecting ELoquence.—A Western edi- 
tor appeals, in the following eloquent language, 
to the sympathies of his delinquent subscribers: 
‘We cannot help thinking how much easier 
an editor's life might be made, if his generous 
patrons could only hear his ‘ better half? scrap- 
ing the bottom of the flour barrel! A man 
that can write editorials with such music sound- 
ing in his ears, can easily walk the telegraph 
wires, and turn somersets in the branches of a 
thornbush,’ 


ee 

Tae Retort Osiiqur.—A lady took um- 
brage at the use, by a gentleman, of a very 
common word, of which the primary and most 
obvious sense was unexceptionable, while its 
most remote and unusual signification was _in- 
delicate. ‘1 beg pardon,’ said the offender, 
apologetically, ‘1 certainly did not mean what 
you were thinking of!’ A retort which was as 
philosophical as it was just and severe. 


———— 

A Pointep Rerry.—One of the most re- 
markable replies we remember ever to have 
heard is attributed to Mr. Oulton, the barrister. 
Some one in his hearing used the hackneyed 
sarcasm, that between the churches of England 
and Rome there is but a paper wall. ‘ True,’ 
said he, ‘ but the whole Bible is printed on it.’ 

——— 

A Reavy Apptication.—A mother ad- 
monishing her son—a lad some seven years of 
age—told him that he should never defer till 
to-inorrow what he coulddo to-day. The little 
urchin replied—‘ Then, mother, let’s eat the 
rest of the plum-pudding to-night.’ 

—p—_ 


CLIPPINGS. 


An English barrister upon one of our cir- 
cuits was bitterly upbraided by his brethren 
with having disgraced the profession by taking 
half-a-guinea for some motion, of course, for 
which the customary charge was a guinea.— 
‘What do you mean?’ indignantly demanded 
the accused party; ‘the poor woman was a 
widow, and it was the last half-guinea she had 
in the world. Call you that disgracing the 
profession ?” 


Ata large fire at a celebrated piano-forte 
maker’s, an instrument worth two hundred 
guineas was burnt ; it was inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, and other costly decorations. ‘ Dear 
me!’ said a gentleman to the proprietor, ‘ how 
was it they could not contrive to save that 
splendid instrument? ‘Why,’ replied the 
proprietor, who, being insured, could afford the 
joke, ‘ the reason was, that the engines could 
not play upon it, I am told.’ 


One of the greatest luxuries of life is to 
pay a bill; and yet there are some people 
we know of, who'never indulge in the thing at 
all. Letsuch turn square round and enjoy the 
luxury. 


* Boy, what will you take to tell a lie for me ?” 
asked a mate of one ofthe cabin boys. ‘Not 
all the gold of California, sir” was the prompt 
answer of the lad.—[Child’s Paper. 

Those who would live together as friends 
and equals, must not be constantly criticising 
each other. ; 

No professional man lives so much from hand 
to mouth as a dentist. 


To-morrow: the day when misers give, when 
idlers: work, and when sinners reform. ; 


is . 





Mrs. Hollyhock thinks it “rather queg 
that the rising of a little quicksilver in a gle 
tube should make the weathér so awfully ho 
























Poetry. 
“ONLY WAITING” | 


e A very aged man,in an almshouse, was ask 
what he was doing now? He replied, “Op 
waiting.” . 
Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown; , 
Till the night of earth is faded 
Fror the heart, once full of day ;— 
Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Thro’ the twilight soft and gray. 


Only waiting till the reapers 
ave the last sheaf gathered home, 
For the summer time is faded, 
__ And the autumn winds have come. 
Quickly, reapers! gather quickly 
The last ripe hours of my heart, 
For the bloom of life is withered, 
And I hasten to depart. . 


Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide 7 mystic gate, 

At whose feet I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor, and desolate. 

Even now I hear their footsteps 
And their voices, far away— 

If they call me, I am waiting, 
Waiting only to obey. 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Ave a little longer grown, — 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown. 
Then from out the gathering darkness, 
Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 
By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread its pathway to the skies. 











“ BROTHER, TAKE MY ARM” 
BY THOMAS MAC KELLAR, 


When grief is heavy on thee, 
Or dismal fears alarm, 
Then, brother, lean upon me— 
My brother, take my arm. 
There’s many a load of trouble 
That taketh two to bear, 
Where one would bend quite double 
Beneath the heavy care. 


If malice, in its rancor, 
Hassought thy mortal harm, 

My shoulder be thine anchor— 
My brother, take my arm. 

Though all, in time of trial, 
May turn their eyes away, 

Nay, brother, no denial, 

. My arm shall be thy stay. 


If grief were mine to-morrow, 

A grief that naught could charm, 
I'd cry, in all my sorrow, 

“O brother, give’ thine arm!” 
Aye! let me feel another 

Will weep with me in woe; 
A brother, yea, a brother, 

May all who sorrow know! 

[ Knickerbocker. 


—— 


KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 
‘ Keep to the right,’ as the law directs, 
For such is the law of the road ; 
Keep to the right, whoever expects 
Securely to carry Life’s load. 


Keep to the right with God and the world, 
Nor wander, though folly allures ; 

Keep to the right, nor never be hurled 
From what by the statute is yours. 


Keep to the right, within and without— 
With stranger, and kindred, and friend; 

Keep to the right, nor harbor a doubt 
That all will be well in the end. 


f Keep to the right, whatever you do, 
Nor claim but your own on the way ; 
Keep to the right, and stick to the true, 
From morn till the close of the day. 
_@——__. 


LINES, 


WRITTEN BY THE PRINCESS AMELIA, A SHORT 
TIME sBEFORE HER DEATH. 


Unthinking, idle, wild and young, 

I laughed, and darfced, and talked, and sung, 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain ; 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 
Thatall the world was made for me. 

But when the hour of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
And I could dance and sing no more, 

It then occurred how sad ’twould be, 
Were this the only world for me. 


YOUTHS. COMPANION. 
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